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A Magazine of Verse 





JULY 1930 


POEMS 


WATERS 


HE waters of the world in their cold chasm 
Move with slow silver muscles, glide beneath 
A tenuous green sheath, 
Unfurl to massy folds, or march in mountains. 
Rivers and fountains 
And waterfalls in ravelling ropes of smoke 
Feed the green chasm. 
The waters of the world conceive cold slow 
Insinuating fish, that ghost and glow 
Suspended in steep streams or glossy mountains. 
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Wi 
The marble thews of earth are washed with waters. Wh 
The rivers of earth in twisted silver trees Bla 
Root within twinkling seas. An 
Steely rain 
Trembles in taut blue wires. The grey ocean, By 
Sliding with rugged hackles in slow wind, I's 
Moves with an inextinguishable motion. s 
Only we transient, we besieged by death, W: 
We doomed to the tall winds in their cold commotion, TI 
To the wind in the hemlocks breaking, the wind in th« TI 
pines, Or 
Cry truce, now, with all lovely fury of motion. BI 
Wherefore, O waters, we, being with one breath O: 
Troubled intolerably, being at length no more St 
Than various waters moving to one end— \. 
Many and mutable, to one end only O 
Of utter darkness and invading wind— I 
It is as waters then, as waters bound A 
To stern surrender of their trivial guise, 
We yield, who were intransigent and lonely, 
Fearing no ultimate darkness, having found 
Night comes like the slow closing of tired eyes I 
l 
THE QUARRY 


When first frail stars were softly blown , 
To phosphorescent bloom, I stood 
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Within the shadow of a wood, 
Where herded thorn-trees lifted bare 
Black antlers in the purple air 

And cowered in the glowing cold. 

3y the dim pasture and dim fold 

| saw them stand like shadowy deer. 
I saw them in the smoldering frost. 
I saw the first snow like a dust 
Waver upon the wind, and sow 
Through the wide purple air 

The bitter harvestry of frost. 

Only the ghostly leaves of frost 
Bloom from the cold seeds of snow. 


Out of what night, O wind, was this 
Strange quarry given to the air, 

And given to the wind’s keen kiss 
Over the white woodland where 

The thorn-trees stand like hunted deer, 
And the bleak seeds of silence blow? 


BODY OF MAN COMPARED TO A 


Tree of blood and bone (said I) 
Let fall the heart’s leaf from on high; 
Tree of mortality (I said) 


TREE 


Lie down, be congruent with your shade 


Elder Olson 
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Described with darkness in the dust: 
The wind blows, and you are lost. 
He that strove imprisoned here 

In the cleft trunk is free as air; 

The words that pinned him hour by hour 
Weeping, have unbound their power: 
Therefore fall, unclench again 

The bony bough, the branched vein, 
The sinewy root, the still flower. 

In the tall forest of men 

Blown like insubstantial smoke, 
Stand no more, mysterious tower. 
Ariel is unpent from the oak. 


GARDEN-PIECE 


At high white morning, amid blown 
Leaves, my lady walks more light 
Than ever a light bird has flown. 

Like peacock plumage sharp and bright 
Waves her gown. 


So light to venture and depart, 
It is most strange so light a thing 
Lies heavy on the heart. 
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So light she walks through the light spring, 
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Elder Olson 


DIRGE FOR THE WHITE BIRD 


Now in the dusk 





By the white bird dead, 


] 





Snow burns pal 
Over his head. 
Like burnt torches 
Twisting smoke 

Stand the cypresses 

And the oak. 

Deep he lies, 

Bound below 

The white cold mortcloth 
Of the snow. 


Where is the white bird, 
Where did he go? 

Ask the winking 

Lamps of the snow. 

Ask the white tree-maiden 
Mute in her tree 

Ask of the dumb leaf 
Silently. 

Cry from the cold hills 
Enfolded in snow, 
Where is the white bird, 
Where did he go? 
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THE GIFT 


This have I done, wild heart, 
Which must displease you sorely: 
I have given away each part 

Of the love that was yours surely, 
I have given to bird and to leaf 
Even the last of the grief. 

Now, were you here to receive, 

I have no thing to give. 


To this beauty that gave me bread, 
To the unworded vow and the spoken, 
I have been most unfaithful: 

Yet be not with me wrathful: 

I saw this body broken 

As bread, and as bread given 

To the starved earth and heaven. 
Now, if that exquisite 

Charity be fled, 

The gift lives after it. 


What else were yours alone, 

Could your hands reach to receive it, 
I give to leaf and to stone, 

To the least flower I give it 

At last, and to the keeping 

Of any wild bird weeping. 
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ANGLEWORMS 


Angleworms in the pale spring 
Brood terribly and cease to sing, 
Grow very absent-minded and 
Leave their umbrellas in the stand, 
And often go without their rubbers, 
After the fashion of true lovers. 
Unnoticed in their pathway blows 
The rather apoplectic rose; 

Unseen the winds of April pass, 
And the rain like tall green grass; 
Unnoticed even the pale spring 
Explicit in small birds that sing: 
Unnoticed, in fact, everything. 


And worms shall lie all night awake 

Inhabited by empty ache, 

Or wander in the green air 

And dream, and vision everywhere 

A worm celestially fair, 

A worm with flowers in her hair, 

Until by the dim roots at last 

They meet with breast sudden on breast, 

In inenarrable deep bliss 

Of mouths made mutual in a kiss. 
Moral: 

All angleworms, however able, 


Are sexually somewhat unstable. 
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LAZARUS 
Billy Tells It 

“Who woke me up?” said Lazarus, 
“There’s no one at the door. 
I haven’t slept no sleep a-tall, 
I want to sleep some more. 
Besides, it’s very chilly and—” 
He gave a shiver here. 
He turned about and looked about 
The night was full of fear. 
“Who?” asked the hoot-owl, 
“Who?” the empty tomb, 
And something like a cloud of leaves 
Flew around the room. 
Stars lit the hollow air, 
Sharp scaly snow 
Flickered up and down and fell 
Where nobody could know. 
“Who woke me up?”’ said Lazarus. 
“I dreamed that I was dead.” 
He stopped and pulled the covers up 
Clean above his head. 
“Who woke me up?” said Lazarus, 
Within the ruined room. 
“Who?” asked the hoot-owl, 
“Who?” the empty tomb. 


Elder Olson 
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THEY PASS 


VOICES ON THE DRIVE 


All day and all day has the serried mass driven, 
And into the twilight unwaveringly 
Sound rises and calls from its snake-winding body, 


Like the hum of a sea. 


Soft happy elderlies happily lauding 
The mist and the breeze—in a flash they are by, 
Their eyes looking far and enwrapt, dreaming into 
The lazuline sky. 

A flash—it is beautiful young girls singing 


=> 


Bringing the bloom of life from somewhere, 
Their cadence whirled away forever, 
To haunt the air 


A flash—it is powerfu 


Gay young men with 


| young men passing, 
laughter and chatter. 
What are they saying? Where are they going? 
What does it matter? 


A crash, an outcry, and hurrying figures— 
A horror of wheels in a tangle upthrust. 

A woman is carried along the curb-way. 
There is blood in the dust. 


All day and all day has the serried mass driven, 
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And into the twilight unwaveringly 


Sound rises and calls from its snake-winding body, F 
Like the hum of a sea. 


\ 

MUSIC 
. X 
What language can tell us 


What no other tells? 
In the ultimate word 
Only music excels. 


Do not try to explain 
What its lightnings distil. 
Let it drench you in sound, 
Let it say what it will. 


AT A SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Forty years ago who were here? 
Forty years hence who shall be? 
The audience passes. 

Beethoven speaks forever. 


ENEMIES 


For many and many a year 

A sordid grudge we bore, 

But now when he comes down the street 

He lingers at my door. } 
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Agnes Lee 


For Time is closing in, 

And age forgives its debts, 

When family falls away like mist, 
And memory forgets. 

Now, as we sit and talk 

Under the mulberry tree, 

The only friend I have in life 

Is my old enemy. 


BLACK FLOWERS AND WHIT! 


Down to centuries of dark, 

After one short spell of light, 

Sink in Time black flowers and white. 
For with never why nor whether 


Good and bad go down together. 


Ah, how lightly human steps 
Tread the ages! Down they glide: 
Hurrying draperies flash and hide. 
Desperate fingers rude or clever 
Clutch the globe and slip forever. 


Stern Tiberius, bloody-mantled, 
Jeffreys, England’s curse and snare, 
Lovely Lamballe, Lacenaire, 
Dropped as from a broken tether. 
Good and bad go down together. 


Agnes Lee 
[185] 
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SKETCHES OF MY PEOPLE 


DAGOS 


On summer evenings the dagos of the section gangs gather 
in a field and sing the songs of Italy. 

They slip away from the town, from the land of strange 
voices; 

They run swiftly over the prairie, over the sea, to unfor- 
gotten places. 


Dagos come to America because there is work to do. 

Dagos come to America because there are railroads to 
build, stretches of land to harness. 

Dagos come to America and bring the songs of Italy with 
them. 


Men are flowing down a river into a sea. 

From the harbors of Aryan and Semite and Hamite come 
great ships— 

The States gather them in. 

Farwell, Milano! Firenze! Venezia! Roma! Napoli! 

Cesare Borgia sleeps in a golden casket. 

Dante lifts a marble hand above the waters of the Arno. 

Garibaldi clasps a sword of bronze. 


Dagos light lamps that sputter in the darkness. 
They read letters that have come to them from a long way 


off. 


They dream of the people and places they cannot forget. 
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Stanley Kimmel 


NIGGERS 


Nigger hands lifting black loads into the air, 

Nigger hands swinging steel shovels up and over shining 
black shoulders, 

Nigger hands lost in the darkness. 


ones on L. ° >] J, 77 
Owing low, shovel hands, 





Swaine low. bani Hands tone wrone 
OWINg LOW, 0aN} hand: Zone wrong. 


Niggers dream of nigger love. 

Niggers dream of watermelon moon. 
Overhead are great slabs of coal. 

Is there never an end to toil? 
j 


72) 179) q« 4 Lande 
t0W, Shovel Aanas, banjo Ahanas 


LITTLE EGYPT 


1 the ne 





1 coal mine tipple 
And a squad of <e-stacks 


Stand at attenti 


sold: 
The trees are va f green 


Holding the secret of God. 


What is the song? 
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GOING TO WORK AT DAYBREAK 


The half-sun on the horizon is a vermilion fan 
With a picture of a coal mine upon it. 

The scattered huts of the prairie people 

Are ships lying at anchor in a great sea. 


PRAIRIE 


A ripple of clouds in a sea of sundown, 
Low tide of day ebbing at the horizon, 
A bowl of night casting a shadow over the prairie, 
And silver birds sleeping in the branches of the sky 


Diggers of the night-shift blotting a mine road, 

The wind tossing a moon-shaw] over the clover, 
The prairie singing a song of silence, 

And silver birds sleeping in the branches of the sky. 


TOIL 


In the dust of the road 
Men have written legends 
For the wind to blow away 
On a summer afternoon. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAI 


There is a steel ladder up the State— 
Did you ever climb it? 
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Stanley Kimmel 


At the beginning it ends in the sky— 
Have you a sandwich, madam? 
At the end there is thunder and Chicago. 


JOHN BEEM 


One by one the men who served under Grant go down, 
One by one they step into line on the long march, 
One by one they slip away to sleep and to dream. 
Bugler! 
Drummer! 
This is the last order! 
This is the long march! 


Vicksburg and the surrender of Pemberton, 
Sherman marching three hundred miles to the sea, 
Lee waiting in the house of McLean at Appomattox, 
Are legacies from the men who served under Grant 
As one by one they step into line on the long march, 
As one by one they slip away to sleep and to dream. 

Bugler! 

Drummer! 

This is the last order! 

This is the long march! 





Take down the photograph and the letter from a president, 
Fold up the Vicksburg daily printed on wall-paper during 


} the siege, 
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Put them away in a package with the word yesterday 
written upon it. 
Bugler! 
Drummer! 
This is the last order! 
This is the long march! 


A town and a nation say good-bye to you, John Beem; 

Farmers, coal-diggers, merchants, doctors, lawyers, 
preachers, 

Thank you for stopping over so long in the town, in th 
nation; 

Thank you for the campaign stories told on quiet afte: 
noons; 

Thank you for the service you gave to the Union under 
Grant; 

Thank you and say good-bye to you, John Beem 

Vin J 1 Kimm 
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AROUND THE MINES 


COPPER DUST 


The Finn walking out of the mine, 

When the dark hills have crawled over the sun, 
Has the shade of copper; 

The red dust is ground in him. 

He quits the mine, 

But it comes along with him- 

Red dust ground under his nails, 

Red dust in his brain. 


The Finn walks out of the mine, 

But he takes from the shafts the red-dust silence. 
And the silence sits with him 

When his wife pours the coffee 

And asks how was the ore running today. 


He never gets away from the red-dust silence; 
When he dies it sits on his grave. 
MINE SKYLINE 


Scurfy company-owned houses, houses alike, 
Houses that come down on the oblique of the ore mountain 
Like dirty soap dribblings on a washboard. 


Rusty copper shafts are grubhoes, blunt on the skyline. 
Once a day they hammer men down in the earth. 
Once a day they grub them out. 
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All day they present to the sky Bi 
Old stones it has not seen for a thousand thousand years ¥ 
And cannot remember. 


CABIN 


The sky is green cold with electric storm charges. ‘\ 
The thread of smoke is knocked back down the length of tr 
the chimney. 

I have only a chair left to burn. O 
My leg is broken. 

The flames curl S 

With little snow hisses. 5 

I 


SEASON'S FLUX 


There is no spring thunder 
Nor flower; 

But above the maples 

A wild minstrelsy of geese goes by, 
And in the lower woods a black bear spent the night, 1 
Pawing log after log, 

Eating the skunk cabbage 

From left to right 
Of his now mired tracks. ; 


There is no spring thunder j 
Nor flower; 
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Milton Burgh 


But there is a maplewood full of crows, 
And a poky shuffle of raindrops. 


THE BLIZZARD 


All day high cirrus have swept to the west, 
And deer had to strike and tap at the lake; 
In the thin air black shards of hills and brown choked fields 
Lay in the rigor of death. 

Out of a deadly sky, blue-fanged, 

The blizzard came on the crouching land; 

Shocked his blade on the ash; 

Slashed through the birch; 

Le aped to the back of a fir, 

And with his white knife 


Stabbed again and again. 


DECEMBER THAW 


ro 
rr 


he warm sun has been pulling 
The silver wedges from the ground, 


Until now it is soft and free. 


rhe sun has melted the wedges down to quicksilver, 
Has cached it in ditches and pools; 
Yet has left much in the soil, 
Jetting and flowing beneath the shoe. 
Milton Burgh 
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TWO POEMS 
THE UNFROCKED PRIES1 


I 
When a man had gone 
up 
in Russia from a small 
town 


to the University 


he 


returned a hero 

people 

bowed down to him 
his 

ego, nourished by this, 
mount- 


ed to notable works. 


Il 
Here 
in the streets the kids 
say 


Hello Pete! to me 
What 
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can one be or 

imagine? 

Nothing is reverenced 
nothing 

looked up to. Nothing 


an 


come of that sort of 


espect for the under 


standing 


POEM 


As the cat 
limbed over 


the top of 


the jamcloset 


first the right 
roreroot 

are fully 

then the hind 
stepped down 
nto the round 
of the empty 
Howerpot. 


William Carlos Williams 


William Carlos William: 
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TWO LADIES 


EPITAPH FOR TABITHA 


Thief at her left and whore at her right, 
Pause and pity Tabitha’s plight! 


Poor old kindly Tabitha who 
Shunned the devil and all his crew; 


Squeezed the shillings and pinched the groats, 
Kept the heathen in petticoats; 


Took her heart when she felt it prod, 
Salted it down like a frisky cod. 


Good old proper Tabitha Tubb, 
Measuring bones with Beelzebub, 


Covered with daisies and chagrin, 
Here she lies where they heeled her in. 


Thief at her left and whore at her right, 
Pause and pity Tabitha’s plight. 
LOCAL COLOR 


Mrs. Leander came to town, 
Ogled us deftly up and down; 


Paused at Mrs. O’Reilly’s door, 
Complimented her sycamore; 
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Mildred Plew Merryman 


Drew from her brogue in a charming way 
Humor to leaven a limp soirée; 


Fished up a moral to tell the club 
Out of her foaming laundry tub; 


Picked from her sleeve with a tactful art 
Mrs. O’Reilly’s Irish heart; 
Halved and quartered it, pit and pith, 
Carried it home to conjure with. 
Mildred Plew Merryman 


“WHY IS NIGHT?” 
‘““What’s de stars fo’, Mammy, 
An’ why’s dere eyes so bright?” 
“Dey’s to see wif, honey, 
To see black folks—at night.” 
‘An’ what’s de moon fo’, Mammy, 


An’ why’s he’s mouf so wide?” 


**He’s mouf’s fer chawin’ white folks, 
Dat’s awful black eenside.” 
Queene B. Lister 
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THREE POEMS An 

iy 

THE IMMENSE POWER OF DEATH By 

The winds were willing servants of the storm Ch 

The night the earth lost shape under the wind. Th 

The tops of the mountains trembled, as the forn W 

Of the gigantic Norn led on her Hind Uj 

And her great Snake across the flashing fires, M 

To rhythms of breakings of electric swords Ay 
Of armies in the heavens. Chapel spires 

Swayed slow and were dizzy. At the fords TI 

The panthers drowned, the waters rose so fast Yi 


For She was on her way from Capricorn 
To loose the freezings of the icy vast 
Of North with her far-flaming strength! 


Ah, Norn, r 
Norn of the slowly passing winter space, D 
Who kills the quiet of earth’s death on her way, T 
Who drags the Spring-snake on earth’s frozen face It 
To wake the sleeping life therein to gay A 
Career of spring; who makes the fertile Hind 
To shed its fruitfulness on earth’s sere hill a 
Ah, Norn, within the prison of my mind, 7 
I hold you chained! With mystic strength I kil | 
You by one word! Your Titan Hind and Snake 
Are dead before my speech! Your tree, your flower I 
Are dead before my thinking ere they wake! 1 
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Groff Conklin 


And all your power is naught before my power! 
For I command the seasons stop their art, 
By saying Gop, and stopping then my heart! 


The winds shall blow forever more, more. 
The seasons roll around the earth, in time, 
With lights. The Norn with Snake and Hind shall war 


Upon my word, and conquer in sublime 
Majestic thoughtlessness. Yet ] Say Lorp, 


And seasons stop forever on that word. 


The Norn Nature lives immortally: 


Yet perishes when I say Gop, and die! 


IN FINITUDE 


The water leaps 

Down from this mount 
To reach the deeps; 

[It rests awhile, 


And sleeps. 


The winds remount; 
The water keeps; 
The heavens smile 
The wind sweeps; 
The clouds file. 
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The water leaps 

Down from this mount 
To reach the deeps; 

It rests awhile, 

And sleeps. 


THE MORTAL SO 


I lay me down in the tall grass, 
And little creatures flit around 
Above me world and clouds pass 
Without sound. 


And yet I hear the subtle song 

Of clouds and worlds in my ears; 
They chant as they quietly pass alor 
Vithout tears. 


I put my face against the ground 
And hear the Inflexible One, who shears 
All worlds’ and clouds’ fates, without sounc 


Without tears. 


Within my heart I see the years 
Stealing life from me unfound: 

I hide my face—and then come tears: 
The Mortal Sound. 


Groff Conklin 
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ON ARARA‘ 


I exist above the curb 


Isolated as a palm, 


Where no ripples can distur! 


My reflectiv 


Safe as Noah reefed above 


Chaos on his mountain-seat, 


While he sen 


Through the oily street. 


R avel 


Wait the creatures of the flo 


And one step outside the d 


| she 1] im 


Now his lightning-shriven rai 


Mock at my sequestered dar! 


Where I muse upon t 
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HITHER AND YON 


LOVE SONG I have 
Throu 

O silver one, stand here, Your 
Stand and reveal your face! The ¢ 
There is no song as clear Is mi 
Or subtle as your face. rh 
Let what will come befall! As th 
Let my last beauty drop Wall 
As dew on the crop; The ¢ 
Gather the tired sheep in, 
The lonely and the thin, The | 
In your still-moving breast, 
That gives all passion rest. 
Blessed are your hands and eyes, Witk 
Holy your hidden thought. Hes 
I would run when you call, The 
And kneel and never rise. . . . The: 
There is peace in your eyes- Bes; 
Oh, heal me with your eyes! I fle 


Oh, calm me with your hand! 
Oh, only look at me, Wit 
And I shall understand 
The movements of the sea, 
And quiet pasture land. 


Che 
The 
The 


Nx 
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Marya Zaturensky 
FULFILMENT 


I have reached Willowsleigh through what strange passes, 


Through endless desolations I remembered, 
Your sky-swept walks, your bright unearthly flowers. 


The City of God, the village known in dreams, 


Is mine; I walk the unforgotten grasses. 
The seasons pass, the sun stands high and still 


As through a crystal my tall neighbors gO 
Walled in by desolate qi iet, bound 


1u 


vet free. 
The grass is up, then gone, and spring comes and Decem- 


1 
per; 


The heat, the frost, the fragrance, the rain and the snow! 


QUIET HOUSE 


Within my house the gray ghost Peace has lain 
On a white bed; and strewn about him lay, 


The agonies I lavendered away. 


There was a storm once, and the rain beat hat 

Besieged by passio1 would now discard 

I fled to you, O house, and waited for the world to wane. 
Without, within, the pallid walls now wait, 

Che threshold and the hearth know one command, 





The windows breathe their life upon my hand, 
The gardens hide their knowledge of my fate. 


No longer lives the urge to run, to strive, 
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And I have but to hear and understand 

The word that was my spirit’s strange unmaking- 

(I am alive and yet am not alive)- 

The word that shall loosen the storm, and set the still 
house quaking. 


CHORALE FOR AUTUMN 


The leaves of autumn burning through the grey 

Are you dark head, stilled blood, and perilous tongue? 
Burn, O thin trees, and in small gardens scatter 

Your leaves that on reluctant branches stray. 


How many seasons has this tamed heart known 
Lashing the hounds of fall to the bare hills, 

Hallooing among the shadows of a dream, 

The bright leaves lying where the flowers have grown! 


Gather the chilled days in, let the calm house 
Of peace entreat, enclose, and comfort them. 
The days burn cold and high, the sheaves are in 
Prepare, O Death, to hold your last carouse. 


The world grows cool as crystal, and as clear. 

That which is dark grows light; the daylight stands 
Obscure as anguish, worn out by sharp time. 

As a leaf in its season falls the year. 
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THE EMPRESS MARIE LOUISE 


She had slept with greatness, and its shadows troubled 
That light and facile head, so soft and pretty. 

“T am tired,” she said, “of empires and of battles, 

I am tired of the great bed with its golden eagles, 
Tired of the god who became man to me, 

Who from my mystical blood would be creating 
Eagles and heroes for eternity. 


“The drums beat in my boudoir—oh, in light gardens, 
In little alcoves let me ease my breast! 

Let the great world be whispered like a dream, 

Let me wear pink gowns and little muslin sashes 
For the limp eyes of fools, and let me lie 

In some knave’s arms, with words of soft surrender, 
Far from the great king whose prize I was. 

I was his prize; when his great throne shall fall, 

I shall dissolve, I shall be the mist and the air, 

And be inviolable beyond his call. 

‘I brought corruptions in my pleasant breasts, 
Though they were pregnant with the breath of life. 
Now he has taken Death to be his wife- 

I see his silver laurels sink in foam, 


His empire lie like thunder undersea. 


> 


“T can return to my ancestral home!’ 
Marya Zaturensky 
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THE LYRICS OF JAMES JOYCE 


HE interest aroused by the ever-expanding design of 

the Work in Progress, as it appears in quarterly install- 
ments in ¢ransition, as well as by the inclusion of three 
segments of this prose epic among the poems which the 
Messrs. Ford and Aldington have gathered in their recent 
Imagist Anthology, 1930, is probably sufficient reason for 
recalling that among Joyce’s achievements is a small group 
of lyrics which certain readers still claim as his most 
beautiful work. Throughout his career Joyce has been 
regarded in many quarters as fundamentally a poet. When 
Ulysses appeared in 1922, its first readers and critics, en- 
countering problems for which their earlier experiences 
with revolutionary forms of art had not prepared them, at 
once sought refuge behind the large assumptions that go 
disguised under the name of poetry. Most of the early 
notices called it “essentially a poem,” “a poet’s concept,” 
etc., and thus gave support to a view of Joyce’s genius 
which the autobiographical evidence in his stories, as well 
as the anecdotes of friends like AZ and Colum who picture 
him as a typical visionary of the Irish revival in the 
nineties, had already encouraged. His first published book 
was the collection of lyrics, Chamber Music (1907), and inf 
earlier poems like Tilly (1904) he had sketched in himsel 
the familiar traits of poetic adolescence, enraged at the 
stupidity of life: 
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The Lyrics of Fames Foyce 


Boor, bond of the herd, 
Tonight stretch full by the fire! 
I bleed by the black stream 
For my torn bough. 


The reportorial naturalism in Dudliners was illuminated 
by a lyric clairvoyance and sympathy, the story Araby 
first describing the restless creative temper which victim- 
ized Joyce’s undecided youth. Ultimately, when Stephen 
Dedalus took shape as Joyce’s fictional counterpart, he 
was a poet charmed by liturgical cadences, by the creative 
vitality of words, and by the treasury of coined phrases 
stored in his mind, any one of which— 
A day of dappled seaborne clouds 

could set the train of creative enthusiasm running. 

In spite of this testimony, we have little evidence that 
Joyce is not fundamentally a genius in prose. Ulysses may 
rely on Homeric symbolism, and, if we are to follow Foster 
Damon, on “the spiritual planes of the Divine Comedy, and 
the psychological problem of Hamlet,” together with a 
somewhat less convincing use of Blake’s mechanism of the 
epic. The Work in Progress may require its exegetes to 
make use of far-scattered verse analogies. But, conven- 
tional definitions apart, his novels lack specific poetic 
elements, as well as poetry’s absolute sublimation of ex. 
perience. It is equally apparent that his lyrics are the 
marginal fragments of his art, minor in theme and too 
often, for all their precise and orderly felicities, undecided 
in quality. To the thirty-six poems in Chamber Music he 
added the thirteen which in 1927 came from the press of 
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Shakespeare & Co., Paris, under the title Pomes Penyeach, 
eight having originally appeared in 1917 in Poerry.* 
Though an extremely small part of his entire production, 
this body of lyrics is large enough to disclose changes and 
adjustments through which Joyce’s mind has passed, as 
well as the creative impulses by which it has been guided. 
The verse in Chamber Music has not the finality of single 
intention. Its deficiencies have been ascribed to the fact 
that, where it does not reflect the vaporous mysticism of 
the early Yeats, A‘, and the other Irish revivalists, it is a 
patent imitation of the Elizabethan song-books. Ex- 
amination reveals in these poems little more than a super- 
ficial verbal similarity to the poetry of the Celtic twilight 
whose obvious accents appear only in XX XVJ, “Oh, it was 
out by Donnycarney.” Whatever Joyce retained from the 
bardic songs (or their modern translations) in the way of 
simplified expression and elegiac motives, was overlaid 
with the formal decorum, yet enlivened by the lucid 
sensibility, of Jonson and Herrick, or of those poems by 
Byrd, Dowland, and Campion which he knew from boy- 
hood. To read Chamber Music with its familiar refrains is 
to revive sensations first gained from the Book of Airs or A 
Paradise of Dainty Devices. Yet the overlay of artificial 
elegance never conceals wholly a nerve of sharp lyric re- 
finement. Little more than elegance is present in VJ: 


These poems may be found in Vol. X—May, 1917 (Simples, Tuito ¢ sciolio 
Flood. A Flower Given to my Daughter, and Night Piec é); and in Vol XI—Nov ,1917 
(On the Beach at Fontana, Alone, and She Weeps over Rahoon), They have not re- 
appeared in America. Pomes Penyeach has not been pubfished outside Paris, and 
has not been previously reviewed in Poztry. 
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I would in that sweet bosom be 
O sweet it is and fair it is! 
Where no rude wind might visit me. 
Because of sad austerities 
I would in that sweet bosom be. 


Adjusted to the courtly tone of Suckling and the Cavaliers, 
it reappears in XJJ: 


What counsel has the hooded moon 
Put in thy heart, my shyly sw 

ve in ancient plenilune, 
Glory and stars beneath his feet 
\ sage that is but kith and kin 
With the comedian capuchin? 





It is clear that in such poems one has, instead of direct 
and unequivocal poetic compulsion, a deliberate archaism 
and a kind of fawning studiousness which attempt to dis- 
guise the absence of profounder elements. Yet the 
archaism which exists at its extreme level in X and XJ, or, 
phrased as vers de société, in VII, was converted into 
Joyce’s own material in two or three lyrics which, for 
spiritual suavity and logic, approach the minor work of 
Crashaw, or at least of Crashaw’s descendants in the nine- 
teenth century, Thompson and Lionel Johnson. One of 


them is XXVJ: 


Thou leanest to the shell of night, 
Dear lady, a divining ear. 
In that soft choiring of delight 
What sound hath made thy heart to fear? 
Seemed it of rivers rushing forth 
From the grey deserts of the north? 
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That mood of thine, O timorous, pag 
Is his, if thou but scan it well, 
Who a mad tale bequeaths to us 
At ghosting hour conjurable— 
And all for some strange name he read and 


In Purchas or in Holinshed. phr 
It has been remarked before, by Edmund Wilson, that une 
Joyce was closer to continental literature during his ap- beh 
prenticeship than to current English and Irish. In a lyri 
writer so intentionally derivative, affiliations are natural. Me 
They can probably be traced here to the kind of lyric ligh 
impressionism that grew, by a curious process of inversion, I 
out of Dehmel and Liliencron toward the broken accent of P 
expressionism as one finds it in Werfel, Joyce’s closest ally 
among the figures of later German poetry. Through his 
lively contemporaneity and his curious sympathy with -_ 
modern French art, Joyce was undoubtedly attracted by litt 
the inferential subtlety of the Symbolists. But his lyri- Th 
cism, like Dowson’s or Rilke’s, betrays too much diffusion oat 
to enable him to approach Mallarmé’s faultless penetration = 
or Rimbaud’s intense discipline. It was more readily a 
susceptible to the colors and moods of Verlaine’s songs. iar 
All day I hear the noise of waters we 
Making moan, 
Sad as the seabird is when going 
Forth alone ae th 
He hears the winds cry to the waters’ an 
Monotone. st 
This is very nearly a tonal and metrical equivalent of the | ve 
Chanson d’automne, whose lyric values, and those on other ps 
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pages of the Poémes Saturniens or Fadis et Naguére, are 
present in Chamber Music. But Joyce was testing his 
lyric gift by a stricter training, by a reading of Rimbaud 
and Samain perhaps, or of Meredith. The latter’s homelier 
phrases in Love in a Valley are echoed in XXIV, and his 
unexpected power to order the material of allegory lies 
behind the last poem in Chamber Music, the magnificent 
lyric whose Yeatsian tendency has yielded to the vigor of 
Meredithian symbolism as one finds it in Lucifer in Star- 
light or The Promise in Disturbance: 


I hear an army ch: 









upon the land 

the horses plunging, foam about their knees. 
mor, behind them stand, 

is, with fluttering whips, the charioteers. 





And the thunder 


o! 





The later lyrics in Pomes Penyeach go so far in integrat- 
ing these disparate elements that Joyce achieved in the 
little booklet his own poetic character for the first time. 
The sedulous understudy which kept him from attaining 
intimacy or a unifying personality in his earlier work is 
largely avoided. The style may be defined by devices. It 
consists in the marked alliteration of On the Beach at 


Fontana and Tutt ciolto; in the persistent periphrasis of 
words like rockvine, greygolden, slimesilvered, moongrey, 
loveward, and /oveblown (all suggestive of Ulysses); and in 


the transparent choral tonality of She Weeps over Rahoon 
and Watching the Needleboats at San Sabra. Archaisms are 
still present, and the humid emotionalism of impressionist 
verse still prevails in A/one and Bahnhofstrasse. But the 
pattern is constricted by severer form, the lyric accent 
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gains edge, and the emotional content is more secure in its 
power. Ultimately the tragic surge and wrath of Ulysse. 
finds voice in 4 Prayer and in A Memory of the Players ii 
a Mirror at Midnight: 


This grey that stares 

Lies not, stark skin and bone. 

Leave greasy lips their kissing. None 

Will choose her what you see to mouth upon. 
Dire hunger holds his hour. the 


Pluck forth your heart, saltblood, a fruit of tears, 


Pluck and devour. She 

Even within this narrow range, Joyce’s eclecticism, the mii 
long reach of his artistic interests, is revealed. Yet one the 
sees likewise the limitations which have kept his lyric out- his 
put small. The real functions of free-verse have escaped x 


him, and his lyric ideas must otherwise submit to con- 
ventional stanzaic formalities. Diffusion mars the outline 
of many poems, and unnatural sobriety and caution 
hinder the spontaneity of others. But in four or five 
pages he has achieved a complete fusion of rapture and 
lucidity, and written with mastery. Simples must rank | 
as one of the purest lyrics of our time: 

Of cool sweet dew and radiance mild 

The moon a web of silence weaves 

In the still garden where a child 

Gathers the simple salad leaves 

A moondew stars her hanging hair 

And moonlight kisses her young brow 

And gathering, she sings an air 

Fair as the wave is, fair art thou! 
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5 Be mine, I pray, a waxen ear 
To shield me from her childish croon, 
And mine a shielded heart for her 
Who gathers simples of the moon. 


The lyric motive and discipline have not been forgotten 
by Joyce among the problems and ingenuities of his prose 


epics. Wherever U/ysses avoids parody or satire, it is 
likely to soar in a lyric utterance; the river symphony at 


the beginning of the Work in Progress is one of the brilliant 
phonetic evocations in modern literature. His power to 
synthesize and formulate the swarming resources of his 
mind has demanded prose for its proper extension. Yet 
the poetic temper which has played an indubitable part in 
: his career has given us, by the way, a small offering of 
exquisite poems, valuable both as diversions of one of the 
first literary geniuses of our day, and as lyrics which at 
their best have the mark of classic beauty upon them. 
M. D. Z. 
REVIEWS 
IMAGISM TODAY AND YESTERDAY 
Imagist Anthology 1930—New Poetry by the Imagists: 
Richard Aldington, John Cournos, H. D., John Gould 
letcher, F. S. Flint, Ford Madox Ford, James Joyce, D. 
Lawrence, William Carlos Williams. Foreword by 
ord Madox Ford and Glenn Hughes. Covici, Friede. 
es, here they all are, or almost all—those revolutionists 
f 1912-1914 whose first appearances in PoEtry aroused a 
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storm of controversy which did not die down for five years | Mr 
or more. Here they are, with only three poets lacking of » Ae 
those who appeared in Des Imagistes of February, 1914, whick 
that Number 5 of The Glebe, edited by Alfred Kreymborg, ei 
which stopped after one or two numbers more. Here they H % 
are, those poets whom Poetry championed at the cost of A 
ridicule when nobody knew them, and who, now that they as 
are famous, say nothing about Poerry. 4 ii 


ar P i ‘ , Pou 

Here is Ford Madox Ford, ”é Hueffer, who, in his very “pa 
witty and amusing introduction, tells us that “Those were a 
the days—and indeed they were,” when “the walls of 


Jericho fell down,” when “the Great Wall round the a 
Chinese immutability of dullness that surrounds the - 
London intellect just fell!” And then poor Mr. Ford gets aa 
mixed up in his chronology, and, forgetting all about a 


Porrry and Chicago, says: 


eer °° . ; wel 
And as a by-product of Vorticism there evolved itself . . . Imagism | 
No, Mr. Hueffer (I mean Mr. Ford), as a conscientious 
: foll 
. . . . . U 
historian I must invert your alarmingly mistaken record, Hi. 


and whisper through the megaphone: 

As a by-product of Imagism there evolved itself . . . Vorticism. 

The proof is only too easy, and here it is: 

Imagism was born in November, 1912, when Poetry 
printed three poems by Richard Aldington, the first being 
Choricos, the most beautiful poem he ever wrote and one 
of the finest death songs in the language. And our Notes 
in that number contained the first mention in print of 
these iconoclasts, as follows: 
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Mr. Aldington is a young English poet, one of the “Imagistes,” a group 
of ardent Hellenists who are pursuing interesting experiments in vers 
libre; trying to attain in English certain subtleties of cadence of the kind 
which Mallarmé and his followers have studied in French. 


In January, 1913, first appeared “H. D., Imagiste” with 
Hermes of the Ways, Priapus, and Epigram. 

And it was in March, 1913, Numéer 6 of our first volume, 
that thunders were heard from Mount Sinai, and Ezra 
Pound himself, leader and trainer of the group, came forth 
bearing the tablets of the law. Thereon were inscribed a 
few terse commandments, also those inexorable Don’ts by 
in Imagist. It was then that the walls of Jericho fell down, 
and the frightened Victorians scuttled to their cellars. 
And with all due respect to classicists, metaphysicians, 
humanists, obscurantists, and all our latter-day saints and 
sinners, certain fussy faults and furbelows of poetic art 
were buried then under those fallen walls 

The next month, April, 1913, the redoubtable Ezra 
followed up his commandments with an object-lesson. 
His Contemporania shouted a challenge to “‘the generation 
of the thoroughly smug and thoroughly uncomfortable 

Go, little naked and impudent songs, 
Go with a light foot! ... 
i ice shamelessly, 
a frolic 


Greet the grave and the stodgy, 





Salute them with your thumbs at your noses. 
Here a your bells and confetti 
Go! rejuvenate things! 


Phen in June, 1913, William Carlos Williams offered our 
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readers four poems. In July came Amy Lowell, not yet 
very imagistic, with a lyric and a sonnet; followed by F. S. 
Flint with Four Poems in Unrhymed Cadence. The next 
month, August, welcomed Skipwith Cannéll, who dug him- 
self in not long after, never to reappear. And in Septem- 
ber, the last month of Porrry’s first year, arrived Allen 
Upward, who, like Aldington, had never been heard of as 
a poet in his native England. 

In our second year most of the above-mentioned imagists 
reappeared, and the new ones were: John Gould Fletcher, 
with eleven Irradiations (December, 1913); in January, 
1914, two poets—D. H. Lawrence with eight poems, some 
of them the best he ever wrote; and John Cournos, with 
The Rose. And in June of that year Porrry gave twenty 
pages to Mr. Ford’s beautiful poem, On Heaven. 

But between January and June of that fateful 1914, the 
first imagist anthology, Des Imagistes, had feloniously 
pirated many of the poems above listed without a word of 
acknowledgment—until Portrry, armed with the law, 
compelled the publisher to insert a printed slip in each 
copy, stating his indebtedness for a specified two-thirds of 
his contents. 

It was after all this—after a year and a half of Imagism 
—that Vorticism was born; or at least that it found its 
first voice, very strident for an infant, in Blast, which 
hurled manifestos and curses, all in enormous black-and- 
red type, at each and every offender against modernism, 
and prayed for “a breeze that would stiffen the back of the 
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Imagism Today and Yesterday 


t ‘ ‘ : = 
Serpentine and put aquatic steel half-way down the 
Manchester canal.” And before the 8-by-12 scarlet 
“quarterly” was fairly out, its prayer was answered and its 
loud voice silenced by the huge howl of the War. 
We regret the necessity of all this ancient history as a 
a preliminary to a few remarks about the 1930 output of 
imagism. But London and New York have a singularly 
f acquisitive instinct, and need to be reminded now and 
S ‘ _ : 
| then that a number of Movements, as well as the Organs 
: which sponsored them, have originated, not in their long- 
; established metropolitan purlieus, but in the Windy City 
’ beside Lake Michigan, which experimented with Portry 
7 and The Little Review. 
| It was in Ig91§ tnat that powerful Bostonian, Amy 
Lowell, took possession of Imagism, the disgruntled Ezra 
(C Rp | : ; as: 
withdrawing from her three annuals, Some Jmagists—alas, 
y is eer J ig 
f how we miss her in this 1930 collection! And some years 
| later, New York took possession of The Little Review, and 
; tried to censor it to death. But Poerry has kept on work 
1 : 
- |} ing at the old stand. 
if - e% | . ; 
Reading these 1930 poems by those 1913 imagists, I can- 
not but feel that the War, or something else, has come 
n : *T50. ° 
between them and the muse. Mr. Aldington has nothing 
in the same class with Choricos, Lesbia, and his other early 
1 3 . 7 ) . f 
poems. H. D. meanders along with Jn the Rain in most 
~~ wunimagistic fashion. John Gould Fletcher rails, with 
’ ineffective bitter irony, at the “present day” and its im- 
: } 
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Empty of meaning, travailing but to die. 

F. S. Flint dramatizes the Garden of Eden, introducing 
Pan for a change. James Joyce offers fragments from his 
(literally) unspeakable and unreadable Work in Progress. 
The late D. H. Lawrence is lightly and pleasantly, but not 
poetically, sarcastic. John Cournos improves on Shake- 
speare in his Shylock’s Choice, and re-interprets the Deity 
in God’s Face. And William Carlos Williams makes mis- 
chief playfully up and down his thirty pages, granting us 
a gleam of beauty now and then. 

Indeed, the best poems in the book are Ford Madox 
Ford’s three lilting love-songs, which are far more Eliza- 
bethan than imagistic—but Mr. Ford was never much of 
an imagist. And by far the gayest entry is his delightful 
introduction aforesaid, which we recommend in spite of 
its slips of memory and its omission of all mention of 
Poetry’s unique and indispensable service to the im- 
agistic cause. 

But why, incidentally, this Foreword by Glenn Hughes? 
What has he ever had to do with it? H. M. 


PRELUDE TO ADVENTURE 


Intellectual Things, by Stanley J. Kunitz. Doubleday, 

Doran & Co. 

Enough of the probing seriousness and curiosity of a 
keen poetic intelligence is exhibited in this first volume to 
warrant a considerable confidence in the talents of the 
author, and in his future work. With a public career little 
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Prelude to Adventure 


more than a year old, he has issued a collection marked by 
unquestionable faults and insecurities, but one in which a 
trait of real lyric individuality emerges. 

Mr. Kunitz shares his faults with a large company of 
contemporaries, and they may be traced largely to an 
attempt, in many ways laudable, to develop a new lyric 
fashion. In his case certain merits indicate that genuine 
style will result, provided the poet is willing to cultivate 
his positive assets at the cost of real labor and with the 
sacrifice of those superficial devices which result from mere 
vanity. These weaknesses grow from an effort at styliza- 
tion not always justified by its results. Mr. Kunitz is fond 
of making a conventional idea accept new dimensions and 
uses within the poems. These dimensions, however, are 
not very successfully described since the traditional 
stanzaic forms and contours abound, and the uses are 
never too well defined in relation to the final philosophical 
conclusions. For instance, in Promise Me he performs a 
sort of verbal gymnastic without making his neo-Eliza- 
bethan statement count for anything new: 

n loosening clothes, you lean 
Out fr your wir 


Only, wh 





idow sleepily 












An h lux i 
Snif she 
Thi x tw 
Lov 
rs ] palate’ Tas aa 
In Sad Song he very dangerously wastes his words: 
I married me a fay, 
I was a merry gnome; 
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The wind stole my love away, 

In the dark the whistler came. 

I married me a fay. 

Sweet bird, sweet bird, fly home, etc. 

Through the book these sleights of absurdity crop up. 
There is too much talk about odd unnatural symbols, and 
too little constructive use made of them. In Promenad 
Any Street we are taken no farther beyond the manifold 
imitations of Eliot than the last trite couplet: 

Beneath his gray felt hat 

Leaps thought, the acrobat 
This combination of strained attitude and gyrating synta» 
is enough to wear down the patience of the reader. W 
have had too many minor Prufrocks and Senlins, and tox 
many star-goaded Robarteses, to meet another without 
diffidence. 

The reader’s patience, however, finds its reward in the 
best poems of this collection, four or five of which are s 
good that vigorous caution against the prevailing defect: 
is fully justified. Mr. Kunitz possesses what in a musician 
would be called a melodic gift—a special ability to define 
and sustain fluently the verbal and tonal pattern upon 
which his poem is built. The presentation of such pattern 
necessarily involves a good deal of creative courage, and 
Mr. Kunitz plunges into his elaborate imagery, conceits, 
and phraseology with none of the hesitation that detains 
the poet stricter in matters of form and logic. In / 
Tree, Twilight, Postscript, and particularly in Poem, the 
symbolic configuration is undoubtedly too bold, and far 
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too involved to hold the idea together. But Change, For 
the Word Is Flesh, Deciduous Branch, and Rape of the Leaf, 
elaborate as they are in concept, are expressed with clarity 
and smooth linear directness. Deciduous Branch shows its 
descriptive charm in its first stanza: 

Winter, that coils in the thickets now, 

Will glide from the fields; the swinging rain 

Be knotted with flowers; on every bough 

4 bird will meditate again. 


Eagle has admirably caught the swift thrust of its idea: 
The dwindling pole, 

Tall perpendicular in air, 

Attenuates to be a bird 


Poised on a sphere. 
No flag projects 
This tensile grace, this needle-word; 


Only, in rigid attitude, 
The ball, the bird. 
The sonnets, though too often rhetorically expanded 
toward the end, are founded on such substantial lines as: 


So intricately is this world resolved 
Of substance arched on thrust of circumstanc 


Parting, I take with me completed June, 


hoard of time in thought compact. 


Remembered 
No sonnet quite fulfils the promise of these first phrases, 
but each is well weighted and deftly pointed toward its 
goal. It is when he gives rein to his creative facility that 


Mr. Kunitz works | 


vest, and for that reason the conven- 
tional epigrams of Benediction, Promenade, and Dissect This 


Silence fail to refresh or convince the reader. The hint of 
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MacLeish’s influence in Night-Piece and Invasions may 
indicate one source of Mr. Kunitz’s method, yet this, along 
with several older echoes, may hardly be mentioned 
against the individuality elsewhere strongly displayed. 
An impressive personality is outlined in the best poems 

here, and it will be interesting to see how far and how 
substantially, during the next few years, that outline is 
filled in. In a half-dozen lyrics far more than the familiar 
two-dimensional self-portrait of the novice is presented. 
Master and Mistress, Night-piece, Organic Bloom, Sou 
Adventure, Vita Nuova might well have been held for a 
future volume where they would still bear the scrutiny 
demanded by the more secure and deliberate art of 
maturity. Of the confidence and lucidity shown in Jn a 
Strange House much may be expected: 

The memory of time is here imprisoned 

In these walls, not fluent time that moves 


Upon the flood, but time already reasoned 
And undone of its quick eyes and loves. 


We who are strangers in this finished house 

Have slept with noiseless shadows, and we li« 
Astonished in our chambers lest we 
The sleeping moments with an awful cry. 






The dead would murder action. Oh I know 

Their subtle ways. They separate with fear 

The fiery lips of thought. And I shall go 

By silent lanes and leave you timeless here. 
Mr. Kunitz, like another poet close to him in manner, 
Harold Lewis Cook, has a good foundation of lyric 
materials upon which to work, provided he uses it with the 
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Prelude to Adventure 


taste and sincerity it demands. Intellectual Things gives 
much assurance that he will. M. D. Z. 


NOTABLE FIRST BOOK 


Toward Equilibrium, by Polly Chase Boyden. Covici, 

Friede, Inc. 

This is an important book, for it introduces a poet of 
keen emotional integrity whose swiftly feminine intuitions 
are imaginatively expressed in a searching intensity of 
phrase. It is something of a surprise to those of us who 
have watched the development of this poet from the 
rather crude beginnings of an unformed style, to find her 
now the mistress of a technique so sure and delicate. The 
play of figures in certain of these lyrics is done to a flute- 
like tune. Here is one, Dirge: 

Your pulse beats under mine 
Like lapping of a lake 
Along the water-line. 
Your flesh is harsh and fine. 


Your flesh is dry and sweet 

Like sun-drenched sand. The ground 
Is murmurous with heat. 

Oh, listen to the beat 


Of waves along the shore .. . 
Of blood against the flesh . . . 
Of hands upon a door 
That will not open more. 
This hint of emotional tragedy is the burden of other 
poems—indeed, of the book itself; the impermanence of 
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life and love, the pressure of the mind upon unrealities. 
Here is a fine sonnet on this recurrent theme—and where 
may one find the arts of sculpture, music, painting and 
architecture thrown into metaphor more exquisitely than 
in its octave? The title is Remedy for Hurt: 

Somewhere there is a peace I have not found 

In forms that flow across resisting stone, 

Or in the frigid masonry of sound, 

Or yet in color over canvas blown. 

I have not ever found it in a sky 

Where buildings suck the firmament like fire, 

And all the air is shrilling with the cry 

That tapers to the apex of a spire. 


And so I turn to you in my distress, 

Because there is the promise in your eyes 

Of spaces somnolent and effortless, 

Of slumbering hills and heavy-lidded skies. 

And with the weight of you against my breast 

I could find rest . . . if you would give me rest. 

Three years ago Poetry printed a number of these 
poems, leading the group with the longest and most 
ambitious of Mrs. Boyden’s lyrics, now the finale of her 
book. Form sets forth with strictly disciplined art the 
beauty of art’s discipline. Form is the artist’s reward for 
all his labor; achieving it, he creates a beauty which 
nature never intended. Form is 

A pause imposed on nature to defy 

The endless flux of water, wind and fire. 
And the way the imagination is swept upward and onward 
by perfect form is beautifully suggested in the last strophe: 
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Too well we know 

That even stone 

Will finally emerge in all-consuming light 
That form is only a blurred overtone 
Arrested for a moment of delight 

From the sad rhythms of eternal flow. 


Too well we know! ... 

But still the flight 

Of line imprisoned in an urn or vase 

Supplies the sense of bright unbounded curves 
Inviolate in space. 

Contour perceived unites our scattered nerves, 
Assailed on every side by loud negation 

Of that which we create and call the soul. 
Completed form is a swift consummation, 

A moment’s apprehension of the whole. 
Because we fear the dark, 

The stern annihilation of the void, 

Our stubborn senses cling, 

With tentacles unreasoning and blind, 

To immanent appearances of things 

That flash as briefly as an atom’s spark 
Across the fourth dimension of the mind. 

Mrs. Boyden’s poems have form; her art is strictly dis- 
ciplined. One notes with pleasure how rigidly she has kept 
out of this book everything immature and imperfect—a 
wise discretion which might be recommended to many 
poets more conspicuous. The book records convincingly a 
rich emotional experience, and an imagination that lifts 
the experience into the dream-stuff of poetry; but it 
records also the shaping mind which has spun and woven 
this dream-stuff into a patterned fabric worthy to endure. 


H. M. 
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AN IRISH SINGER 
Pilgrimage and Other Poems, by Austin Clarke. Farrar & 

Rinehart. 

The Celtic note is authentically sounded by this Irish 
poet; not so much in the subjects, though we have glimpses 
of legendary figures and places, as in the manner and 
music. Mr. Clarke thinks that “assonance takes the 
clapper from the bell of rhyme,” and his faint half-rhymes 
delicately emphasize the half-legendary implications of his 
lyrics. We hear him dreamily 


Murmuring of the sins 
Whose hunger is the mind— 


invoking usually a highly figurative symbolism. His harp- 
like strains have nothing final about them—they stray off 
into a silvery mist. The Planter’s Daughter will suggest 
their quality: 


When night stirred at sea 

And the fire brought a crowd in, 
They say that her beauty 

Was music in mouth. 

And few in the candlelight 
Thought her too proud, 

For the house of the planter 

Is known by the trees. 


Men that had seen her 

Drank deep and were silent, 

The women were speaking 

Wherever she went— 

As a bell that is rung 

Or a wonder told shyly, 

And oh, she was the Sunday 

In every week. H. M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


POETRY ON THE RADIO 


From various responses to our April editorial on The 
Radio and the Poets, we quote the two which follow as 
representative of contrary opinions: 


From Roland o. Weber, 

Director of Lecture Bureau and Announcer, WNYC Staff. 

During two and a half years of broadcasting from many stations in 
New York, including the stations to which I have been attached, it has 
been my privilege to introduce to the radio audience, by lecture and by 
reading, an extraordinary amount of excellent poetry. Although on no 
broadcast program did inferior verse appear, curiously enough I found 
the stations pleased with both poetry and the public’s response to it. 

WNYC, the Municipal Broadcasting Station of the City of New York, 
upon whose staff I find myself at present in capacities of Head of the 
Lecture Bureau, Guest-Lecturer on Literature in the WNYC Air College, 
and Announcer, is the finest and best-known of educational stations in 











the countr Its program carries, in addition to my literary excursions, 


complete courses in History, Science, Literature, Music Appreciation, 


: by faculty members and distinguished alumni of 
e City of New York, Hunter College, Fordham, Harvard 

niversities. The Museums of the City—the Metro- 
the American Museum of Natural History, the 
Arts and Sciences, the Roerich Museum, among 








s of cultural talks on the arts and sciences, including 
certain lectures received in the high schools and synchronized with 





antern-slide illustrations, broadcast in cooperation with the New York 
ity Board of Education. Being non-commercial, WNYC can afford to 


raise its standards above those of commercial stations, to influence its 






audience toward the very best in every field of human achievement. 
Looking over the station’s programs for the past year, I find I have 
given over sixty broadcasts devoted to both classic and modern achieve- 
ment in poetry and literature. It is an interesting list, especially bearing 
in mind that from the first (at the time) sensational readings over 
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WEVD in 1928 of Robinson Jeffers’ Roan Stallion and The Tower Be: 
Tragedy, my intense belief in the American Renascence has been the 
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suggestion behind every reading and lecture, whether Shakespear 


Swinburne or Pound: 


Prelude, The Women at Point Sur—Robinson Jeffers. 


La figlia che piangi and Portrait of a Lady 


, » ae Eliot 


Sonnets from Two Lives—William Ellery Leonard 


Two Whitman programs: When Lilacs and Out 


Patterns and shorter poems—Amy Lowell. 
Sonnets and Waikiki—Rupert Brooke. 
Selection Aucassin and Nicolette. 

Green Symphony—John Gould Fletcher. 
From Further Poems—Emily Dickinson. 
Horse Thief/—William Rose Benét. 


Villanelle and French translations—Ezra Pound 


Chinese poems—Ezra Pound. 
Battle poems—Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 
Hanging Gardens and other poems—Conra: 


From Those Who Come Ajter—Mary Siegrist. 
Reading (monolog) from U/ysses—James Jo 


Marshes of Glynn—Sidney Lanier. 
Tristan and Iseult (opening scenes)—Edwitr 
Creation—James Weldon Johnson. 
Four Preludes—Car\| Sandburg 

(and many others at various times). 
Firehead—climax—Lola Ridge. 
A Testament of Beauty (pastorals)—Robert 
The Congo—Vachel Lindsay. 


Dear Fudas (monologues of Judas and Jesus 


Fesus, Son of Man—Kahlil Gibran. 
Pansies (in memoriam)—D. H. Lawrence. 


Cupid and Psyche (from Marius the Epicurean 
A Half-hour of Modern Literature: Gertrude 
in Progress), Edwin Seaver, and Hart Crane. 
Harbor Dawn, To Brooklyn Bridge, Cape Hatteras, 


The Bridge—Hart Crane. 


Individual poems of Bret Harte, Masters, Frost, Cabell, Teasdale, 
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Bodenheim, Countee Cullen, Auslander, Aldington, Anderson, Crapsey, 
Walter de la Mare, etc., and reviews of two significant novels, Thomas 
\f’s Look Homeward, Angel, and Edwin Seaver’s The Company. 
This list should prove to you fully that the radio-station managers are 
apt to underestimate the intelligence of their audiences. 
- poets themselves broadcasting, it is well that they 
i 





“ 





In the matter of 


volunteer their services; yet it should be considered that rarely 






jo poets read their verses well (exceptions allowed). Rarely does 
one discover a poet who has discovered the subtle balance between com- 
plete r “heightened speech” (dare one hint “‘elocution” and 
“ch > nature of the radio as a medium of 
x] uinly, though, poets should grant widespread 
per g of their poems by reasonably qualified experi. 

ice do the poet no harm, and it can, when in- 





great deal of good. 


Our second correspondent, broadcasting regularly from 
a station in Fort Wayne, Indiana, finds it necessary to 





read very light verse to her radio-audiences. We quote a 
P 1 
paragraph from | letter 
From Mr 4da Per F ker: 
Mi f the j iblish in Poetry would not hold the atten- 
yn of a radio want rhyme, couched in words quickly 


caught and absorbed as fast as they roll off the tongue. There is no time, 





ng to a radio | ntation, to meditate on a certain rhythmic 
chanc 1 to re-read and gather thesubtlety of the 
thought. Asi erything else in the present age, speed must be 
, even in poetry; and more especially when being read over 


g paragraph, from the New York Times of 
20th, shows that Mr. Weber is not the only broad 





caster who 1S reac 


ig good modern poetry to the radio 
public. We feel confident that more and more material of 
hich quality will be demanded. 
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Leading American poets will read their own prize-winning poems pub- 
lished between 1913 and 1929, in a new weekly program to be broadcast 
by WJZ every Tuesday afternoon at 4:45. Charles A. Wagner will 
inaugurate the new broadcast with his poem The Unknown Soldier. On 
May 6, Mark van Doren, poet and critic, will speak on modern American 
poetry. Scudder Middleton’s Fezede/ will be presented on May 13, 
Leonora Speyer’s Ballad of a Lost House on May 20, and Babette Deutsch 
will conclude the series on May 27 with Thoughts at the Year's End. 





And Lilian White Spencer has broadcast from Denver, 
over KOA, four programs of her own poems—Indian 


Poems, Colorado Pictures, Southwest Tales, and Lyrics of 


Earth. Also her pueblo opera, with music by Charles S. 
Skilton, The Sun-bride, was broadcast in April from 
WEAF, New York, and other stations. 


NEWS NOTES 


John Masefield was appointed Poet Laureate of England in May, 
succeeding Robert Bridges, who died on April 21. The choice of Mase 
field from among three or four considered poets will strike the literary 
world as a fitting tribute to his work, and his singularly modest and en- 
gaging personality. 

In spite of powers obviously on the decline during the last twelve years, 
he will be remembered by historians as the most prolific and one of the 
most distinguished of the Georgians, and by the general reader as the 
author of four vigorous narrative poems—The Everlasting Mercy, 


Dauber, The Widow in the Bye Street, and Reynard the Fox—and of 


several collections of widely read lyrical pc . Besides these we have 
his poetic plays—The Faithful, Philip the King, Pompey, and Esther 
as well as others in prose, and several novels. Whatever limitations his 
poetry shares with the work of the Georgian group, Masefield’s poems 
of action and common life rank high in the annals of contemporary 
English literature. 

The Pulitzer Prize in poetry for 1929 was awarded early in May to 
Conrad Aiken, whose Selected Poems appeared last fall from Scribner’s. 
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News Notes 


Mr. Aiken’s first volume, Earth Triumphant, appeared in 1914, and in 
his eight subsequent books of verse he has exhibited—in spite of changing 
style and manner T 





udy expansion of his original character and 
viewpoint. Latterly he has devoted most of his time to the writing of 
short stor 





1 criticism (in the last field his volume of essays, 


Sceptict ms, won consia rable attention over a decade ago). His finest 











work probably appeared in Senlin and The ‘Fig of Forslin. Until a 
general review of the cted Poems appears in Por rRY, we may refer our 
readers t , Yvor Wi ; interesting analysis of siken’s work in the 
Spring Vi nber of Th H ind and Horn, 

mentioning two of th genheim Fellowship awards last montl 
we neglected to include those granted to two poets, Phelps Putnam and 
Edward Davisor Put work in his volume, Trinc, as well as in 
The American Caravan and several periodicals, has shown a deserving 
freshness and originality. The explanation of the honors bestowed on 
Mr. a a patently second-rate English rhymster and columnist, 


must be left to Mr. Guggenheim’s jury. 





lowship goes to Prof. W. S. Campl yell, whose 
illads we have published under the pseudonym 
Mr. Campbell goes to Europe not as a poet 

the life of Sitting Bull! 

Club of New York is off 3 

ary W f any kind on “The soul of Am rica.” The judges 
of the manuscripts will be Mary Austin, Ida Tarbell, William Allen 


Henry Goddard Leach. 


, but as 





3000 for 


Miss Nanc 


ff 
rt 


1e Hours Press, I$ rue Guénégaud, Paris, in 





em 


assoc i idington, has offered a prize ¢ r ten pounds 
for the best poer , ‘in english or erican on time (for 





or agains . 
Margaret And , who with Jane Heap edited The Litth 


through its stormy international career begint 





of Poerry in Chicago, has published an account of her long “campaign 
uinst reality” in an autobiography, My Thirty Years’ War (Covici, 


Friede, Inc.). This will be of unusual interest to anyone who has 


age 





followed the turbulent fo rtunes of modern literature, and particularly 


to those who were close to The Little Review when it was s printir 1g serially, 
and championing in valiant style, Joyce’s Ulysses. 
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and varied career, the Review sponsored a list of contributors almost as 
distinguished as Portry’s own; and for what it did toward bringing out 
such writers as Joyce, Hemingway, Hart Crane, T. S. Eliot, and many 
other modernist novelists, poets and painters now widely recognized, the 
artistic world must always stand its debtor. 

Gilbert Seldes’ new version of Aristophanes’ Lysistrata, as produced 
by Norman-Bel Geddes for the Philadelphia Theatre Association, has 
had a brilliant success, and is now issued in book form by Farrar & Rine- 
hart. Ibsen’s Warriors of Helgeland has also been staged recently in 
New York (with considerably less distinction, however), and Miss 
LeGallienne’s Romeo and Juliet was one of the late season’s attractions. 

Henry Seidel Canby, commenting on the English poet-laureateship in 
the May 17th issue of The Saturday Review of Literature, presents a wise 
caution against a phenomenon which has been growing dangerously in 
America: namely, the appointment of state laureates. “The great 
problem is to prevent the election of 48 poet laureates by the legislatures 
of the 48 American states” is an observation wholly warranted by what 
we have seen of the work of the half-dozen poets now holding such 
offices in the United States. 

The passing of The Century, now absorbed by The Forum, closes a long 
and honorable career. For many years, under Richard Watson Gilder 
and his associates, The Century held precedence among our magazines as 
a progressive influence in both literature and art. The editor feels a 
special pang, as it was in The Century that she first appeared as a poet 


Carlton Talbott, the author of Ballyhoo for a Mendicant and Droll 
Parade, died in New York City on May 12th, in the fortieth year of his 
age. Mr. Talbott’s deft fantasies and satires first appeared in Porrry 
in the January 1929 issue. He mastered his amusing themes and his 
agile technique with particular skill, and in his death contemporary 
American writing loses a humorist-poet of great talent. 

We must also record with sorrow the recent death, in Phoenix, Arizona, 
of Katherine Wisner McCluskey. Mrs. McCluskey has had three groups 
in Poetry, the first in 1920. Some of her poems express with fierce 
intensity the summer heat of southern Arizona, others reflect a charm- 
ingly whimsical personality. They have just been issued by her husband 
in a small memorial volume. 
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News Notes 


Mr. Elder Olson, or Elder James Olson, is a very young poet now in 
the employ of the Commonwealth Edison Co. in Chicago. For some 
years he studied and practiced to become a pianist, but of late he has 
abandoned that art in favor of poetry. That his music continues to 
affect his work is shown by the following paragraph from a letter which 
accompanied some of these poems: 

“The long, interminably long lines that stream out of certain of these 
poems originate mostly in Chopin cadenzas: do you approve? Except 
one or two that I unearthed out of Liszt. In fact, I’ve been trying the 
Chopinesque half-submission, half-revolt against the regular beat. 
Rhythmically these po 
of form, like the reflection, say, of a marble image in trembling water. 
Occasionally I have the sickening feeling that they don’t. For the most 
part they’re founded on intonation rather than metr Quite a lot of 
them—I blush to admit—were worked out on L-trains, or in German 
classes, or, here lately, during office-hours.” 


*ms ought to waver and yet keep some semblance 
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Agnes Lee (Mrs. Otto Freer), of Chicago, has contributed to Poetry 
since our first year. She is the author of two or three books of verse, the 
latest being Faces and Open Doors (Ralph Fletcher Seymour). 

Marya Zaturensky (Mrs. Horace Gregory), who lives in Sunnyside 
Long Island, is also a familiar contributor. 

Ditto Dr. William Carlos Williams, of Rutherford, N. J. As one of 
the earliest group of imagists, Dr. Williams made his first appearance in 
our pages in June, 1913. And we note that he appears also in the 1930 
Imagist Anthology, which has just been published by,Covici, Friede. He is 
the author of 4/ Que Quiere and other books of verse and prose. 

Mr. Stanley Kimmel has lived among Illinois coal-mir 
usually in New York City. He is the author of Leaves 
(Thomas Seltzer). 

Mrs. Queene B. Lister lives in Portland, Oregon. Mildred Plew 
Merryman (Mrs. Carl M.), formerly of Chicago, is now a resident of 
Valparaiso, Florida. 

The other three poets, appearing here for the first time, have furnished 
little information as to their occupations and publications. Mr, Groff 
Conklin and Mr. Milton Burgh seem to be living in New York at 
present, and Miss Dorothe Bendon is—or was—a student at Mills 
College, California. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

New Found Land: Fourteen Poems, by Archibald Mac Leish. (Limited 
Edition.) Black Sun Press, Paris. 

Released, by Anne Blackwell Payne. University of N. C. Press. 

After-walker, by Leonard Cline. Viking Press. 

Wings Against the Wind, by Virginia Spates. Bozart Press, Atlanta. 

Panorama, by Rowland Thirlmere. Shakespeare Head Press, Stratford- 
upon-Avon. 

Eel Rack, by Frank Pelton. Ferguson Press, Philadelphia. 

Virtuosa, by Louise Owen. Yale Series of Younger Poets, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. 

Poems, by Katherine Wisner McCluskey. Priv. ptd., Phoenix, Arizona. 

T*¢ Meddlesome Minstrel, by Grant Utley. U and I Publishers, Cass 
Lake, Minn. 

Geese are Swan, by Abe Craddock Edmunds. Mutual Ptg. Co., Lynch- 
burg, Pa. 

After-supper Poems, by Paul S. Bliss. Priv. ptd., St. Louis. 

Trailings, by Jessie S. Miner. Lantern Press, Inc., New York. 


SPECIAL EDITION: 

Maphaeus Vegius and His Thirteenth Book of the Aeneid. With A 
Chapter on Virgil in the Renaissance, by Anna Cox Brinton. Stanford 
Univ. Press, Cal. 


ANTHOLOGIES: 
Copy, 1930: Stories, Plays, Poems and Articles, by students of Columbia 
University. Introduction by Glen H. Mullin. D. Appleton and Co. 
Prize Poems 1913-1929, ed. by Charles Wagner. Paper Books. 
Charles Boni. 


The Beacon (Poetry from the Glencoe Public Schools—mimeographed). 


PROSE: 

The Donne Tradition, by George Williamson. Harvard Univ. Press. 

A History of Music, by Percy C. Buck. Jonathan Cape & Harrison 
Smith. 

Gerard Manley Hopkins, by G. F. Lahey, S. J. Oxford University Press, 
New York. 
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